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SEXUAL ABUSE ALLEGATIONS 
IN CUSTODY/VISITATION DISPUTES 


Multiple Perspectives: 
Factors Related to Differential Diagnosis 
of Sex Abuse and Divorce Trauma 


in Children Under Six 


A. Margaret Eastman 
Thomas J. Moran 


ABSTRACT. This paper will review research related to how chil- 
dren and their parents adjust to divorce and to sexual abuse, will 
establish criteria for assessment, and propose standards for decision- 
making. This paper will also set forth a framework for assessing 
cases involving aligcations of abuse in divorce/custody conflicts that 
will hopefully reduce unnecessary conflict and trauma that often ac- 
companies these disputes. 


In recent years, there have been increases both in the rates of divorce 
(Hetherington, 1979) and in the reporting of child sexual abuse (Finkelhor, 
1984). Research reveals that children are much more likely to be affected 
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emotionally by divorce when it occurs between the ages of two to five 
years (Wallerstein, 1984). Ironically, children between two and five years 
are also at highest risk to be molested (Finkelhor, 1984). Children at this 
vulnerable age react to each of these major stressors with a variety of often 
overlapping symptoms: anxieties, sleep disorders, toileting problems, 
sexualized behaviors, and regressive tendencies, Deciding whether the 
symptoms are linked to divorce trauma or to sexual abuse becomes ex- 
tremely difficult and can be influenced by the observer’s perspective. Par- 
ents and professionals need to work together to manage the stress, or 
otherwise, they can foster a climate of blame, mistrust, and paranoia 
which fuels conflict and prevents resolution. The child then becomes a 
prize, a symbol of victory and righteousness, to warring camps of parents 
and professionals. 


A MODEL FOR INTERVENTION 


The relatively independent fields of divorce and sexual abuse have un- 
dergone many conceptual changes during the past two decades. Moving 
away from theory and case examples, the empirical efforts of many inves- 
tigators have discovered a host of discriminators and correlates of divorce 
and abuse. Missing, however, from the majority of these contributions is a 
general model which is able to account for the considerable variation sur- 
rounding these types of trauma. Our proposed model is offered in an effort 
to consolidate the existing theory and research. 

The model emphasizes individual, developmental, and family systems 
approaches to assessing a child’s reaction to divorce and/or sexual abuse. 
It places particular emphasis on the preexisting functioning of the child. 
For example, children who exhibited less mature, ‘protective mecha- 
nisms’’ before divorce or abuse show a slower rate and poorer quality of 
resolution. This model is an extension of a growing body of research that 
has found that events (e.g., unexplained absence of a parent) and interac- 
tions surrounding the actual divorce or sex abuse similarly affect the ad- 
justment process. Additionally, the model sees the parents’ individual 
functioning, the nature of the couple’s interaction, and the quality of the 
parent-child relationship as critical contributing factors. The model de- 
fines the resolution phase as the period of time during which individual 
family members are able to reconcile issues and accept each other again. 
Obviously, there is no guarantee resolution can be obtained, or that it may 
be accomplished within a predictable length of time. This model acknowl- 
edges what many investigators (e.g., Hetherington, Cox, & Cox, 1982) of 
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the longitudinal effects of these traumatic experiences have uncovered, 
that adjustment reactions change significantly over time. 


CHILD FUNCTIONING 


That developmental and personality factors play a key role in a child’s 
adjustment to situations involving divorce and sexual abuse is only now 
becoming well understood. A child’s emotional and behavioral response 
to either event is associated with his/her previous personal adjustment and 
developmental level of functioning. This section of the paper will bring 
into focus the principal literature which has evaluated the developmental 
consequences of divorce and sexual abuse for children. The discussion 
will suggest a bridge between these fields of study and offer a more sys- 
tematic basis from which to evaluate children’s adjustment reaction within 
a unified developmental perspective. 


Developmental Impact of Divorce 
on Children Under Six 


Previous investigations on divorce have discovered a number of vari- 
ables influencing the speed with which a child recovers from the stress of 
loss and change. Young children under six are often preoccupied with 
being abandoned and are thus highly susceptible to the emergence of 
fears, particularly separation anxiety. For them, regression in sleep and 
toileting are normal reactions to the stress of divorce. Researchers have 
found that children experience symptoms of anxiety and depression, in- 
cluding psychosomatic complaints as part of a ‘‘natural’’ course of post- 
divorce adjustment reaction (Hetherington, 1979; Waldron, Ching & Fair, 
1986; Wallerstein & Kelly, 1980a). In their study of 200 families in Ha- 
wait, Waldron, Ching, and Fair (1986) found that almost one-third of 
children studied met the clinical definition of depression both at separation 
and at divorce. An additional 30 percent of the children reacted with an- 
ger, while another 10 percent of preschoolers showed marked signs of 
regression. : 

Wallerstein and Kelly (1980a) and Hetherington, Cox, and Cox (1982) 
in their longitudinal research on children’s adjustment to divorce, discov- 
ered that the age of the child, the ability of the parents to put the child’s 
needs first, the level of parental conflict, the nature of visitation, and the 
continuity of the child’s relationship with the noncustodial parent were all 
crucial predictors of the child’s long-range adjustment to divorce. 
Stolberg, Camplair, Curruer, and Wells (1987) found similar results and 
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also discovered that children were most affected by familial variables such 
as marital hostility, parenting skills, and parental emotional adjustment. 

Emery (1982) and Rutter (1980) have further clarified the degree to 
which marital discord, its persistence past the divorce, and its intensity are 
related to the adjustment of the child. How parents model the handling of 
anger and aggression, combined with their overall parenting styles is sig- 
nificant to the child’s well being (Patterson, 1982). Behavior problems 
involving aggressive actions are more common among boys, and somatic 
complaints are more common among girls. However, Rutter (1980) dis- 
covered that children who moved from a home characterized by discord 
and stress to one more harmonious displayed marked reductions in their 
emotional disturbance. 

Children exposed to extended parental conflict and/or a noninvolved 
father also slip academically (Guidubaldi & Perry, 1984). Though these 
children realign themselves and may eventually recover lost ground, the 
process is frequently long and painful. Hetherington, Cox, and Cox 
(1982) found that intellectual functioning during the initial adjustment 
after divorce was significantly related to paternal availability, paternal 
warmth, maternal and paternal control, family disorganization, exposure 
to conflict, and total time spent with adults. At two years post-divorce, the 
influence of the father’s role greatly diminishes. Then the strongest pre- 
dictors of academic achievement and divorce adjustment are the amount 
of time a child spends with adults and maternal warmth. In later years, 
however, paternal availability and warmth again become more strongly 
associated with intellectual functioning for boys. 

Unfortunately, sufficient paternal access may not be adequately struc- 
tured. In 90 percent of the cases of divorce involving children, custody 
was not contested and the children lived with their mothers. Of the re- 
maining cases that required court decisions, custody was awarded to the 
mother 95 percent of the time (Koch & Lowery, 1984). The traditional 
pattern of every-other-weekend visitation may compound the stress for 
children under five. Twelve days between contacts may fuel fears of aban- 
donment and undermine attachments for children who cannot internalize 
memories of a distant parent (Kelly, 1988). Further, children under three 
may be unable to leave a primary caretaker even for two to three days of 
visitation without undue separation anxicty. Strong opposition to this be- 
lief, however, has been presented. Jacobs (1986), for example, contends 
that children, particularly young children, are more adversely affected if 
parental visitation is limited. Koch and Lowery (1984) found that, 
whereas the amount of contact between a child and his/her noncustodial 
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parent was related to the quality of the spousal relationship, the frequency 
of contact was associated with the proximity of home environments. Ad- 
ditionally, the positive quality of the father-child relationship was pre- 
dicted by a more cooperative relationship between father and mother, not 
by the amount of contact with the father. Most importantly, they discov- 
ered that continued contact with their children by noncustodial fathers was 
the best predictor of positive child adjustment. 


Developmental Impact of Sex Abuse 
on Children Under Six 


Young children represent the second largest age group among child 
victims of sexual abuse (Summit, 1987). Finkelhor’s (1984) data indicate 
that one-, two-, and three-year-olds, along with cight- to 12-year-olds, are 
most at risk to be sexually abused. His research also challenges another 
myth: that all allegations of sexual abuse surrounding children of divorce 
are false. His study indicated that one of the factors for putting children at 
highest risk to be abused is divorce. Interestingly, the other risk factors 
associated with sexual abuse — presence of a stepfather, maternal emo- 
tional unavailability, reduced physical affection from father, and low in- 
come —are often found in divorce situations. 

Wolfe and Wolfe (1987) have classified the most common bchaviora! 
reactions seen in child sexuat abuse victims. They categorize under-con- 
trolled behaviors, over-controlled behaviors, sexual behaviors, and physi- 
cal complaints. Under-controfled behaviors may best be seen as external- 
ized, acting-out behaviors like aggression, running away, and declining 
school performance. Fears, anxiety, social withdrawal, sadness, and de- 
pression are classified as over-controlled behaviors, Precocious or inap- 
propriate sexual behavior, sexual language, and fear of touching or being 
touched are the most common sexual behaviors found in sexually abused 
children. 

In their review of the literature, Lusk and Waterman (1986) arrived at 
similar and additional categories. They observed that the affective conse- 
quences of sexual abuse in children frequently includes guilt, anxiety and 
depression. The overt behavior problems were characterized by hostile- 
aggressive types of behaviors, regression, and social withdrawal. Exces- 
sive masturbation and developmentally atypical sexual knowledge and be- 
haviors were also common in these children. 

Interestingly, investigators of the consequences of sexual abuse have 
paid little attention to cognitive or intellectual impairment. The few stud- 
ies that are available report that children who have been sexually abused 
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are more likely to experience deficits in attention and concentration (Mac- 
Farlane & Waterman, 1986). 

MacFarlane and Waterman (1986) underscore many of the difficulties 
in the assessment of and intervention with young abuse victims. They note 
that attempts to assess children with limited language who are eager to 
please adults can produce contaminated reports of abuse. For instance, 
leading questions by well-meaning adults (‘Did your daddy . . .’’; **Was 
he mean to you?’’) can plant information and underscore anxietics., Multi- 
ple interviews by parents and numerous professionals create confusion 
and a demand to tell something. Even children with physical evidence of 
abuse may shut down with all the intrusions. They seem instinctively to 
know thal despite all the promises that ‘‘telling will make things better,”’ 
something terrible will happen once the secret comes out (Summit, 1983). 
For children who have not been abused, such frequent questioning may 
creale anxiety and fantasies of abuse. 


ADULT FUNCTIONING 


The traditional belief has been that parental adjustment and recovery 
from divorce or child sexual abuse occurs relatively quickly. Recently, 
this belief has been questioned (Wallerstein, 1984; Finkelhor, 1984; Ja- 
cobs, 1983, 1986). Such research finds that parents are typically in crisis 
and may experience clinical levels of depression, hostilily, anxicly, and 
paranoia, often for a ycar or more. Their emotional preoccupation with 
the divorce, and perhaps with dating, makes them less available to parent. 
Visitation demands on both parents promote tension and stress; parent- 
parent interactions are often characterized by mistrust (Wallerstcin, 
1980). Investigations looking at long-term effects on parents have discov- 
ered a number of serious dysfunctions in their adjustment. Among the 
important considerations is the possibility of preexisting parental pathol- 


ogy. 
Impact of Divorce on Mothers and Fathers 


Johnson and Campbell in their book The Impasses of Divorce (1988), 
highlight how parent conflict about children helps parents manage intoler- 
able feelings of loss, humiliation, and helplessness. Wallerstein and her 
associates (Wallerstein, 1984; Wallerstein & Kelly, 1980a, 1980b) have 
presented the clearest description of the adverse effects divorce has on 
mothers and fathers. Follow-up investigations of 60 middle-class families 
in the San Francisco Bay area found that approximately one-fourth of the 
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mothers and one-fifth of the fathers were still experiencing significant life 
adjustment problems ten years after their divorce. Feelings of intense an- 


_ger toward the former spouse persisted. Many parents lost much of the 


support systems that existed during the marriage, and were unable to re- 
cover or adequately redevelop new support systems. Sadness, loneliness, 
and sometimes, depression were major obstacles for parents. The relative 
degree of disruption and disorientation was significantly greater for indi- 
viduals over 40 ycars of age, particularly women. While about half the 
older men remarried, not a single woman over 40 was able to find a new 
spouse. 

Perhaps the most significant characteristic of parents struggling after a 
decade of divorce was the persistence of family disorganization and par- 
enting stress. The absence of consistent structure and the energy necessary 
to parent results in parent-child role reversals in a number of families. It is 
implicitly understood that the oldest children perform an increased share 
of not only the physical parenting (e.g., preparation of food), but also the 
psychological parenting (e.g., nurturing). Children with these responsibil- 
ities are enmeshed at a level not conducive to the natural course of child 
development. They battle with parents for power and control. Girls may 
show increased anxiety, somatic complaints, and precocious sexual be- 
haviors. Boys are more likely to react with conduct problems. 


Profile of Mothers and Fathers of Sexually Abused Children 


In investigating the effects of sexual abuse on children, researchers 
have uncovered a number of variables associated with mothers’ and fa- 
thers’ pre-abuse functioning. The most common profile of abusing fathers 
is one in which he is dominant and authoritarian (Herman & Hirschman, 
1981). Alternatively, Herman and Hirschman (1981) found that mothers 
frequently display significant dependence and passivity and are often inef- 
fectual. The family system in which abuse occurs often is socially iso- 
lated, possessing a restricted support network. Martial discord may be 
characterized by sexual disinterest in the mother (Maisch, 1973). 

The fathers vary in their uses of subtle or overt coercion to involve their 
daughters in sexual activity. Interestingly, some investigators have found 
that fathers who have begun sexually abusing their daughters display rela- 
tively little affection, such as through nurturing touch (Mrazck, 1981). 
Mrazek has hypothesized that this may contribute to a girl’s vulnerability 
lo sexual abuse when she secks to feel cared for and loved, 

Daughters who have been sexually abused tend to engage in a compli- 
cated reversal of roles with their mothers, leaving the relationship unpre- 
dictable and frequently stressed. Herman and Hirschman (1981) reported 
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that in their sample of abused girls, 45 percent of them assumed a range of 
domestic roles, including child care and cleaning. This finding was true 
even for preschool children. 

It is common that families in which sexual abuse has taken place are 
quite enmeshed and view outsiders as a threat. The disengagement from 
the outside world often creates an insurmountable obstacle in the disclo- 
sure and treatment process for the victim. 

Unique issues in divorce compound the difficulties in investigation of 
sexual abuse in young children. The mistrust between parents creates a 
climate where the divorce-related emotional symptoms the child exhibits 
may be exaggerated and/or blamed upon the ex-spouse. An anxious parent 
may go overboard to train a young child in abuse protection, creating 
paranoia in the child and a climate of suggestibilily. New people entering 
the child’s life as caretakers, parent partners, and ‘‘siblings”” may greatly 
increase the opportunity for premature exposure to sexuality and/or abuse. 
Custodial parents who have some lingering trust and hope that their child 
have a normal relationship with the ex-spouse may try to deal with the 
child’s distress by talking with the noncustodial parent. Defensiveness, 
mistrust, or pressures from extended family or new mates may undermine 
these attempts. When the child’s symptoms include sexual behaviors, 
chaos and conflict are certainly likely to take over. In the context of these 
pressures and tensions, an already guilt-ridden and overwhelmed child is 
more likely to make false or unconvincing reports or to retract reports of 
abuse. The child seems instinctively (o know not to overburden his/her 
already distressed parents. 


KEY ASSESSMENT QUESTIONS 


Cases which involve divorce and abuse allegations represent unique 
challenges for investigators and practitioners because of the frequency of 
ambiguous and contradictory information. The following case example 
provides a good example of the complexities involved in clinical asscss- 
ment of families involved in divorce and abuse allegations, 


Tim is a four-year-old whose father had been his primary caretaker 
while his mother was in medical school. Shortly after the mother 
launched a demanding practice, father moved into the home of his 
girlfriend and her seven-year-old son, Robbie. Robbie had previ- 
ously been a witness to domestic violence and a victim of physical 
abuse by his alcoholic father. Tim admired Robbic, and the two 
became close. Over the first nine months of visitation between Tim 
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and his father, there were financial conflicts between his parents. 
Tim became increasingly aggressive and anxious, his sleep was dis- 
turbed, and he exhibited toileting problems and became sexually 
provocative to children and adults. The pattern of symptom escala- 
tion correlated directly with his parents’ conflicts. Nonetheless, 
family friends were concerned Tim had been molested. Evaluation 
revealed no physical evidence of abuse, but Tim made verbal reports 
to his pediatrician and his therapist that Robbie had played “‘privacy 
games’’ including oral and anal sex, which Tim guiltily admitted he 
enjoyed. , 

A long, difficult mediation process set parameters for ‘‘safe”’ vis- 
itation to continue between Tim, his father, and his ‘‘step”’ family. 
Just as the final court hearing to resolve the divorce was to occur, 
Tim returned from visitation with anal injuries. He refused to name 
the perpetrator or discuss the matter. His emotional status had signif- 
icantly deteriorated. At this point, the angry mother suspected the 
father of molesting Tim, which the father denied. He displayed a 
marked defensiveness, and such an intense rage that he could not 
empathize with his son. The stage was now set for a major battle: a 
power struggle between parents and their experts. For Tim, the di- 
lemma was obvious: to disclose anything about his own distress 
might risk a further escalation of the war, He kept quiet in hopes it 
would all magically disappear, but became increasingly sympto- 
matic, 


Professionals face a dilemma—how to differentiate divorce trauma 
from sexual abuse in a symptomatic child who cannot or will not talk. 
Embattled parents’ perspectives become skewed by paranoia and bilter- 
ness. They are poor historians and observers'of their child. Questions 
raised by the evaluator can have multiple and conflicting answers. For 
example, is the anxiety the child shows before and after visits a function 
ofa fear of loss and further abandonment stemming from the divorce, a 
fear of further abuse, or a fear of escalating parental conflict? Are the 
nightmares and sleeping problems a normal developmental phenomenon, 
a stress reaction to divorce, or a sign of abuse? Is the toileting regression 
stress related, and, if so, to divorce? abuse? Or is it due to exposure to over- 
controlling parents who inadequately shield the child from their conflict? Is 
it related to the stress of repeated interviews by multiple ‘‘helping’’ profes- 
sionals? Is the graphic display of sexual acts a reenactment of abuse, para- 
noia about abuse, a modeling of adult sexual behavior from parents ‘‘on the 
rebound,”’ or a result of possibly increased sexual exposure with new 
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*‘siblings,”’ peers, or babysitters who have become important caretakers 
when parents are less available? Differential diagnosis is indeed difficult 
under these circumstances. 


Clinical Protocol — 


What follows is a clinical guide to comprehensive assessment questions 
which reflect the findings of the previously reviewed research. Eventu- 
ally, by establishing valid measures in each of these areas, we may arrive 
at a thorough data base from which to analyze these difficult cases. 


Historical factors: Child-parent relationships 


1, 


2 


3. 


4, 


What has been the child’s course of development in the social, cog- 
nitive, behavioral, physical, and emotional domains? 

What history of psychopathology, addiction, or abuse has there been 
in the parents’ families of origin, in the marriage, or in the parents 
since the divorce? 

What patterns of attachments have existed between the parents and 
their own parents, between each parent and the child? 

How were discipline and nurturing functions balanced in the par- 
ents’ families and in the child’s pre- and post-divorce family? 


Divorce adjustment factors: Child-parent relationships 


1. 


Who was the initiator of the divorce? What was the reaction of the 
non-initiator? How congruent are the couple’s reasons for seeking 
divorce? To what extent were violence, sexual dysfunction, and/or 
extreme power imbalance related to the reasons for divorce? 

To what extent have the adults managed the characteristic first year 
after divorce symptoms (depression, hostility, anxiety, etc.)? Have 
the initial stress reactions escalated into pathological conditions in 
either parent? 


. To what extent have the parents been able to communicate effec- 


lively surrounding the children’s needs? How have they established 
workable parenting plans which ensure continuity of contact with 
each parent? To what extent has the couple’s conflict escalated in 
ways which adversely impacts the child? 


. How has the child perceived the divorce? Has the child rebounded 


from the first year of stress and reoriented? Or are there underlying 
issues of abandonment, depression, assumption of blame, fantasies 
of reconciliation, projections of hostility, or skewed alliances? 


. More than one year after the divorce, has the child shown regres- 
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sion; emotional, developmental or academic delay; increased inter- 
nalizing or externalizing symptoms, decreased problem-solving and 
perspective-taking abilities; or severe behavioral problems? 


The crisis of abuse and disclosure 


i; 


Prior to disclosure, has the child shown a pattern of internalized or 
externalized distress symptoms? Can these be correlated to exposure 
to a specific setting or person? Do these symptoms indicate a pattern 
of trauma and increased distress? Are other significant stressors 
(learning problems, divorce, parent pathology) not evident or insuf- 
ficient to explain the degree of the child’s symptomatology? 


. Do the child’s symptoms have a sexual overtone: age-inappropriate 


sexual acting-out, precocious sexual language or knowledge, overt 
seductive behavior, fear of being touched? 


. Did the child make the initial disclosure? What patlerns did the child 


display in overcoming the powerful pressures to keep the abuse si- 
lent? What consistencies were or were not evident in the child’s 
statements? If there were retractions, what external factors may ac- 
count for the child’s failure to continue reporting? Were the state- 
ments characteristic of abuse patterns? Did the statements reflect 
fantasies or paranoia about abuse? 


. What physical evidence of abuse exists? Are the child’s statements 


consistent with the physical symptoms of abuse? For the child with 
physical evidence, but no verbal reporl, what may be inhibiting 
them in reporting? What evidence of family pathology, parental 
conflict, external pressure, fear of retribution, or continued access to 
a possible perpetrator exists? 


. What is each parent’s reaction to the child’s reporting of abuse? Is 


there adequate empathy, capacity for protection action, an ability to 
work together in the child’s behalf? Is there recognition of the stress- 
ful effect on the child of multiple interviews and ‘‘system trauma?” 
What opportunities have existed for abuse to occur? Are there new 
sitters, friends, dating partners, sibling figures that could have ex- 
posed the child to sexual activity or abuse? Who besides the ‘‘ac- 
cused’’ divorced parent could have been involved? To what extent 
do both parents look at the entire spectrum of possible causes? Are 
one parent’s accusations masking hostility and paranoia and conse- 
quently creating a fearful, alienated child? 


. What opportunities have there been for contaminated interviewing? 


Have parties with clear biases spoken with the child? Have leading 
questions been asked? Has the child been cautioned to the point of 
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anxiety about the risks of private part touching? When not satisfied 
with the resulls of one interview, does cither parent go ‘‘profes- 
sional shopping’’ to the detriment of the child? 


Crisis resolution phase 


1. To what extent can the parents put aside their individual and divorce 
issues to work cooperatively to help the child resolve the abuse? 

2. Are parental pathologies, paranoia, and/or escalating conflicts evi- 
dent? To what extent is the child affected by these? How do these 
interfere with the child’s process of healing from the divorce and the 
abuse? 

3. To what extent do minimization and denial persist in each parent? 
To what extent does projection of blame by whom on whom prevent 
the child’s healing? 

4, What degrce of system involvement has occurred? Are multiple at- 
lorncys, mental health professionals, and court hearings involved? 
To what extent does each serve each parent’s need to be angry and 
blame? To what extent docs each serve the child’s needs for protec- 
tion, stability, and security? 


Assessment Complexities in a Nationally Publicized Case 


We had the opportunity to evaluate a nationally publicized case which 
illustrates the difficulty of differential diagnosis and the importance of 
examining multiple variables. As we looked at the development of this 
case, a pattern emerged of inadvertent escalation of conflict and polarized 
interaction among players from different perspectives. As legal/mental 
health involvement became more complex, well-meaning interventions 
inadvertently increased the trauma to the child. 

History. The nature of the parents’ marital relationship and the type of 
attachment each had with the child reveal significant data to differentiate 
abuse from divorce adjustment issues. The child’s parents both suffered 
significant parental loss in their own childhoods, were ‘‘on the rebound”’ 
from dependent and adulterous first spouses, and approached the second 
marriage with the expectation it would mect their unfulfilled needs, Their 
relationship deteriorated rapidly as the pregnancy progressed. With the 
birth of the baby, the couple separated, and the mother turned to the baby 
for fulfillment. Father alternatively sought contact to help mother and 
child, then withdrew in frustration from conflicts with the overprotective 
mother. When welfare attached the father’s wages for support, he claimed 
the right to contact and sought Iegal intervention. 
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At age two, the child was court-ordered to sec her father, a virtual 
stranger to her. Father and daughter were to have three short visits in the 
company of his extended family, who would provide some measure of 
objective supervision and protection. Mother was worried about the possi- 
bility of abuse before father had ever seen the child. 

As a developmental expert might have predicted, the child responded to 
‘‘forced’’ separation from her mother at two years of age with significant 
anxiety. When visitation did occur, the mother refused to leave the fa- 
ther’s home, and tension between the couple escalated rapidly. The child 
developed fears, sleep problems and emotional distress before and after 
the short visits. She also began masturbating. 

Mother consulted with a mental health professional who frequently 
treated child abuse victims. The child’s distress symptoms were diagnosed 
as suggestive of sexual abuse, although the child was not interviewed. The 
mother began intensive training of her two-year-old in child abuse preven- 
tion, and visitation continued. The child’s anxiety increased. After four to 
five hours of supervised visits, the mother refused to send the child again. 
Protective service and mental health investigations validated the child’s 
distress, yet could not substantiate abuse. The mother belicved fiercely in 
her duty to protect her child from an ‘‘abusive’’ father and became in- 
creasingly paranoid. 

Formulation, Critical examination of this case using the assessment 
questions suggests the diagnosis of an anxious child experiencing signifi- 
cant distress due to: (1) separation anxiety associated with an anxious, 
enmeshed attachment with mother; (2) contact with an ‘tunknown,”’ per- 
son (father) at a stage when significant separation anxiety is developmen- 
tally appropriate; and (3) exposure to escalating parcntal tensions. Her 
generalized regression could be viewed as indicative of abuse from one 
perspective and as symptomatic of parental problems from another. 
Gardner (1987) has recommended in such cases swift placement of the 
child with the other parent to prevent escalation of the ‘‘parental alienation 
syndrome.”’ Some states, such as Washington (Northwest Women’s Law 
Center, 1988), have legislated this action in hopes of diffusing the conflict 
and aligning the child with the falsely ‘‘accused’’ parent. However, this 
case suggests that court-imposed sanctions may not be successful, or nec- 
essarily helpful. 

In this case, the mental health, protective service, and court interven- 
tions fueled a fire of conflict. The court found the mother in contempt for 
hiding the child, ordered her to produce the child, and jailed her for block- 
ing visitation. A child already suffering acute maternal separation anxicty 
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in response to having to visit an unknown father now witnessed the police 
taking her mother to jail. The child was taken underground before the 
father could be granted visitation and, at the height of media staging, 
reconciled with her mother over national television. Years later, the court 
has yet lo achieve its goal of supervised visits for the father and child, and 
mother has become only more ardent in her charges. A martyr in her own 
eyes, she has been idolized on national talk shows and in women’s maga- 
zines as having made the ultimate sacrifice for her child: going to jail to - 
defy a court order. 

As the child turns five, she is aligned with her mother against a frantic 
fantasy of the ‘bad’? father, She makes vague and fantastic reports that he 
did all sorts of terrible things during the period of ‘‘supervised’’ visils. 
The child’s reality is to play out mother’s cause célébre and repress her 
tremendous fears of abandonment. The father has become increasingly 
depressed and hopeless about ever having a chance to see his daughter. 
Rather than provide a balanced and fair level of assistance and protection, 
the ‘‘system’? interventions have only fed the polarizations, increased the 
child’s separation anxiety and forced her into an even more powerful alli- 
ance with the mother. 


Family Number Two: Use of the Team 


In this final case discussion, we will highlight the application of our 
assessment and propose a consolidated team of professionals to provide 
ongoing assessment, de-escalate conflict, reduce polarization, and help 
parents resolve neglected issues. 

Rose and Robert’s parents were married after their first year of college, 
their first year away from conservative, small-town families who opposed 
the marriage and thought their children had married too young. With the 
stress of graduation, moves, two abortions, two small children, and fa- 
ther’s demanding first job, the couple did indeed grow further and further 
apart. Unmet needs, power struggles, and suspicions of adultery set the 
stage for divorce. Mother, who had been at home full-time, obtained cus- 
tody, and moved in with her parents, at a distance which made it hard for 
father to visit frequently. Mother withheld contacl, charging the father 
had changed. Both parents suffered depression and increased anxiety in 
the initial crisis year of adjustment. The children showed regression, sleep 
disturbance, and separation anxiety, Mother began to work, and there 
were three quick turnovers in child care providers due to the oldest child’s 
(age three) excessive separation anxiety. At the same time, overnight vis- 
its began with the father. 

Tension at visitation transitions was high for parents and children. Pedi- 
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atric visils increased. The children returned frequently with vague bumps 
and bruises, Rose, who had had frequent urinary tract infections pre- and 
post-divorce returned with reddened labia. Her regressive symptoms in- 
creased and included nightmares, anxiety, and tantrums before and after 
visits. Mother aired suspicions of abuse with a pediatrician and child psy- 
chologist, who cautioned the mother against unsupervised visitation until 
further evaluation could be completed. The child proceeded through mul- 
tiple interviews, gave no spontaneous disclosures, but began playing out 
the role of investigator (e.g., ‘‘was Daddy mean... did he hit you... 
did he touch you . . .?’’). Evaluation of the father gave no indication of 
abuse. 

In this case, a team of family members, attorneys, pediatricians, case- 
workers, and psychologists was established. Their goal was to help the 
parents work cooperatively to establish a safe visitation plan and a 
healthy, ongoing relationship with each parent. Creating such a plan 
should both give the parents a sense of control and underscore the impor- 
tance of the children’s needs. The process allows parents and profession- 
als to formulate schedules of contact, plans for monitoring of the children, 
strategies to ease transition times, and rules for communication; it helps 
the family move from the crisis of doubt to ensuring that the children’s 
needs are met. Another benefit of such a step-by-step plan is that it allows 
professionals to gather ongoing assessment data. All partics are privy to 
assessment information and can use this for diagnostic purposes, for legal 
decision making, and for ongoing mediation of the family’s needs. 

Further evaluation of the family by the team produced a majority opin- 
ion that there was low risk of abuse and that the children were experienc- 
ing separation anxiety. The team also found that the parents’ continuing 
depression, repressed hostility, and anxiety from the divorce were prohib- 
iting effective communication about meeting the children’s needs. This 
case illustrates how only one well-meaning professional ‘‘finding’’ of 
abuse can set the stage for escalating conflict over visitation and more 
court involvement. Even when team meetings brought the parents to the 
point of cooperation, extended friends and family members introduced 
sufficient suspicion and doubt, based on a new independent psychologist’s 
“*findings,’’ to sabotage plans. 


CONCLUSION 


Our hope is that other professionals will respond to similarly challeng- 
ing cases with a broad and balanced perspective and with a greater aware- 
ness of the critical roles they can play in creating either a climate for 
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polarized conflict or a climate for productive resolution. Only by provid- 
ing a (cam approach to resolution and by educating parents to the financial 
and emotional costs to themselves and to their children of protracted con- 
flict, can we protect children and families of divorce from the shattering 
effects of false allegations of abuse. 
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